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matter of common knowledge and only vaguely indicated on the
paper. Even in our own notation, people are usually unaware
of how much' remains a matter of convention, without being
indicated by precise signs; this is especially the case in the older
music. In investigating such a new notation, one should
always approach the task the right way round, namely, after
first learning the music in a practical way through the imitation
of actual sounds. Then the way to write them down follows
in due course, after which the reading of any piece that has
been noted in a book should be a simple matter. An over-
hasty confidence in one's power of interpreting written symbols,
without prolonged experience in actual sounds, is almost sure
to result in a travesty: therefore for such a study much time
is required.

The singing itself is extremely moving. The words are articu-
lated with perfect clarity and are given just the right stress,
while the bodies of the monks sway gently to the rhythm of
the music. Orchestral performances vary greatly both as
regards ensemble and intonation. In communities which are
conspicuous for zeal, the orchestral tone is pure and balanced
and well in tune, while in monasteries which are drifting into
slack ways, the effects usual to under-rehearsal and inattention
make themselves immediately discernible in performance,
exactly as in other parts of the world. In .these degenerate
houses, the chanting also tends to become a gabble.

Outside the temples, music seems to be of the " folk-tune "
order. Simple songs, often on some humorous theme, lively
and tuneful, but of no great depth, either sung solo, or in
chorus as an accompaniment to peasant dances, are heard every-
where. Tunes are also played on the flute, from sheer gaiety
of spirit, while people are walking along or tending their
flocks. In Ladak, and perhaps throughout Tibet, one hears the
shanties which workers use to mark the rhythm of their labours,
while threshing or while carrying wood. One or two of these
shanties are quite beautiful. In Ladak we also came across
pairs of musicians called mow, one playing on a double-reed in-
strument like a musette, his companion on a drum. They seemed
to be itinerant professionals who earned a few coppers playing at
fairs and weddings, and accompanying work done out of doors,
such as tfye digging of the new reservoir at Leh. Another instru-
ment that we came across was the damyen or fiddle, used by